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ACTH Relieves Asthma 


> COMPLETE disappearance of al! signs 
and symptoms of asthma within 48 hours 
after treatment has been achieved in four 
patients by ACTH, the pituitary gland 
hormone which has become famous as an 
anti-arthritis drug. 

Two other asthma patients were helped 
but did not get such complete relief from 
ACTH. The results in the six cases are re 
by Drs. Bram Rose, J. A. P. Pare, 
K. Pump and R. L. Stanford of the McGill 
University Clinic and the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Montreal, Canada, in the Cana 
DIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL (Jan.) 

“The very limited quantities of ACTH 
lable make it unlikely that 
this preparation will be available for thera 

(treatment),” the physicians 


ported 


which are avai 


peut C use 
investi 


the 
or allergy, 


Their use of it was primarily an 
gation made in an effort to study 
mechanisms of hypersensitivity, 


particularly asthma, in man. 


Though the number of patients treated 
was small, the doctors feel they were of 
value as test cases because they were the 
most severe which could be found and they 

' } - er | r hi } he 
had not been having periods in which the 
asthma got bett for a time without 


six patients, five had had 


severe asthma for at least eight years and 
the sixth had it for three years. Their 
asthma was so severe that they had had 
to take medicines for it daily for at least 


three years. For the four who got complete 


relief through ACTH, it was the first time 
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this had happened in five years, according 
to the patients’ own statements. 

Because they did not need adrenalin or 
other drugs while getting ACTH, the pulse 
rate slowed down and the patients felt well 
and their appetites improved. Cough and 
expectoration when present before ACTH 
treatment disappeared in three patients. In 
a fourth the amount of sputum raised daily 
was reduced from around a quart to about 
half a pint. Lung function as measured by 
vital capacity and maximum breathing 
capacity was improved. In one patient in- 
haling a grass extract brought on severe 
asthma before ACTH, but after ACTH, it 
induced only mild changes in breathing 
function without signs of asthma. 

One patient remained completely free of 
symptoms for month after the treat- 
ment, but the say it is too soon 
to say how long the relief from asthma 
may be expected to last. ACTH was given 
the every six 


one 


doctors 


by injection into muscles 
hours for four to six days. 
The mechanism by which ACTH pro- 
relief of asthma is not 
Skin reactions were not 
changed. The therefore, 
that the combination of antibody with anti- 
gen may occur, but that the ACTH 
has reduced the sensitivity of smooth mus- 
cle tissue. Consequently the chemicals re- 
leased when the antigen, such as a pollen 
or food, reacts with antibody formed ih 
the body do not produce symptoms. 
February 4, 


duces 
known. 


temporary 
test 
doctors reason, 


still 
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Weapon Against Leprosy 


> A NEW way to use an old drug may 
provide a cheap, effective weapon against 
The drug is diamino-dipheny! sul 


leprosy 
synthesized in 1908. Good results 


nirst 
its modern use are reported by Dr. 
John Lowe, research director of the Niger- 
n Leprosy Service, in the Lancet (Jan. 
| journal published in London. 


tone, 
with 


5 
8) med 
d ca 


The drug was formerly thought too toxic 
to be given to humans. But, Dr. Lowe re- 
when given by 
daily dose 
size of the 


ports, it 1s perfectly sate 
mouth, starting with a small 
the 


and gradually increasing 


] 
aose,. 


"79 ¢ 


DU pat nts treated, Ay / improved, 


62% showing improvement by bacteriolog- 
il tests. In th patients, 
lisease was arrested. 

Most important from the standpoint of 
treatment of thousands of poor natives 
afflicted with leprosy, Dr. Lowe states, is the 
low cost of the drug, amounting to one 
or two dollars per year. The daily cost 
f treatment with thi 
twentieth that of treatment with the pro 


+} 
tiie 


remaining 


r 


drug is only one 


prietary sulfones such as promin, diasone 
and sulphetrone. 

Possible importance for the drug in the 
treatment of tuberculosis is also suggested 
by Dr. Lowe. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Lives Lost Because 
Planes Not Crash Proofed 


> THE “crashworthiness” of today’s com- 
mercial airlines is inadequate. Many lives 
are lost that would have been saved if the 
proper equipment had been provided in 
the planes, according to William I. Stieglitz, 
design engineer of the Republic Aviation 
Corporation. 

Safety belts in use now are not strong 
enough, seat structure often contributes to 
crash deaths and baggage is often not prop- 
erly stored away, Mr. Stieglitz contended 
at a meeting of the Institute of the Aero 


nautical Sciences in New York which was 
devoted to safety. 

He pointed to cases in which passengers 
who might have escaped from a crashed 
plane were wedged in by baggage or were 
prevented from reaching exits because seats 
and other cabin equipment had been strewn 
about the passenger compartment. 

If adequate crashworthiness had been 
built into commercial airliners during the 
11 years between 1938 and 1949, Mr. Stieg- 
litz figured, there would have been a re 
duction of 25% in the total number of 
airline fatalities. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Pilot Ejection-Seat Limit 
Determined by Rocket Sled 


> THREE hundred-pound dummies are 
being used at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif. in tests at speeds up to a thousand 
miles per hour to determine the limits of 
ejection seats for pilots on speedy jet planes. 
The jet seats have already proved suc- 
cessful in tossing a pilot clear of a plane 
at a speed of 555 miles per hour. The tests 
will show if they can be used with higher 
speeds. If not, other types of ejection will 
have to be developed 
At very high speeds a pilot forced to 
abandon plane cannot jump clear of the 
aircraft’s after parts as can be done at or- 
dinary speeds. The ejection seat and the 
pilot are thrown high into the air above 
the plane where he becomes separated 
from the seat by automatic devices. He and 
the chair descend separately to the earth 
in safety by means of parachutes that open 
automatically. 
to acquire high speeds 
sled which 
glides along a two-mile railroad track. A 
maximum of 15 rockets of the 10,000-pound 
type propels the 2,300-pound sled at speeds 
ranging up to 1,100 miles an hour. Rockets 
in reverse sled down before it 
the end of the course. 


The device used 


ror the ejection tests is a 


slow the 
reaches 

The testing equipment is a development 
of the Air Force at its Wright-Patterson 
field, Ohio, and Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
Hawthorne, Calif. From tests already made 
it is expected that the present seat will be 
satisfactory at speeds up to 700 miles an 
hour, according to Air Force officers. If not 
satisfactory at higher speeds, research will 
be conducted to either improve the present 
type or possibly combine it with the com- 
plete escape capsule now being developed. 

Various Navy and Air Force catapults are 
being tested. Among them will be one that 
will eject the pilot through the floor of the 
plane, instead of through the opening from 
a released overhead canopy. This, it is be- 
lieved, will improve a pilot’s chance of sur- 
vival because there is no chance of his 
getting in contact with the plane’s tail 


surfaces. 
Science News Letter, February 4, 1950 
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Flu Conquest May Be Near 


Terramycin, the first antibiotic holding promise for 
‘flu treatment, may prove to be a remedy for it. Vaccines 
have hitherto been most promising agents against ‘flu. 


> THE chemical conquest of influenza 
may be near. A drug that “appears” to 
check infection of the chick embryo by one 
strain of influenza A virus has been dis- 
covered. 

Terramycin is the name of this drug. It 
comes from an earth mold related to the 
one that produces streptomycin. The 
“terra” part of its name means earth. It was 
discovered and tested by the following sci- 
entists at Chas. Pfizer and Company Re- 
search Laboratories, Brooklyn, N.Y.: A. C. 
Finlay, G. L. Hobby, S. Y. P’an, P. P. 
Regna, J. B. Routien, D. B. Seeley, G. M. 
Shull, B. A. Sobin, I. A. Solomons, J. W. 
Vinson and J. H. Kane. They report their 
new drug in the journal, Science (Jan. 27). 

Whether this new drug actually will 
prove a remedy for influenza in man will 
not be known until much more work has 
been done. It took “high concentrations,” 
in other words, large amounts to check the 
‘flu virus in the chick embryos. This may 
not be a handicap, however, for in animals 
it is reported to show low degree of 
toxicity.” This may mean that it is as safe 
as other antibiotic drugs. 
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New Pain-Kil 


> FIVE new pain-killing drugs are an- 
nounced by Drs. D. W. Adamson and 
A. F. Green of the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories, Beckenham, Kent, in the 
British scientific journal, Nature (Jan. 21). 

They are “as active as morphine” the 
scientists state on the basis of rat experi- 
ments. So far, they have not been tried on 
human patients. Compared with amidone, 
another of the new synthetic pain-killing 
drugs, larger doses are required to stop 
pain in dogs. But the five new drugs do not 
produce the vomiting or other stomach and 
intestinal disturbances of amidone and mor- 
phine, the scientists report. 

Chemically, the new drugs are called 
amino-butenes. They are an entirely new 
and rather unusual type of chemical with 
“surprising activity,” according to one au- 
thority on pain-relieving drugs. 

They are apparently the first chemicals 
in which a sulfur-containing ring has shown 
pain-relieving qualities. Chemists and phar- 
macologists will also find it unusual that 
chemicals with a double bond in their 
straight chain, such as these have, show 
pain-relieving qualities. In previous efforts 





So far, this is the first antibiotic drug 
showing promise as a remedy against in- 
fluenza. Some of the others are able to 
check infections with larger-sized virus 
germs, such as those of smallpox. But the 
influenza virus is a small one. 

Vaccines have heretofore been the most 
promising agents for stopping influenza. 
Their value has been limited, however, by 
the fact that there are several strains of 
influenza viruses. The first anti-influenza 
vaccines were not effective against all the 
viruses. Another disadvantage of vaccines 
is the speed with which ‘flu spreads. The 
vaccines must be given somewhat before 
exposure to the virus, and their effect does 
not, so far as known, last indefinitely. This 
matter of timing has somewhat limited 
practical use of the vaccines. 
both by mouth 
and injection, against a number of other 


Terramycin is effective, 


germs, tests on animals have shown. These 
molytic streptococcl, germs of a 
infections and some 
the kind that cause 
typhus fever among other diseases. 

Science News Letter, February 4, 1950 


include he 
number of intestinal 
rickettsia, which are 





ing Drugs 


to produce morphine substitutes, the dou- 
ble bond, or unsaturated chain, 
has usually been accompanied with a de- 
crease in pain-relieving quality. 


straight 


Whether these new drugs will prove to 
have addiction qualities does not appear 
in the report of the work so far. A drug as 
powerful as morphine without its ability 
to cause addiction has long been 
of chemists and pharmacologists. 


he goal 


The new chemicals also have considera- 
ble anti-histamine activity, as well as abil- 
ity to check spasms and to act as local 
anesthetics. 

Science News Letter, February 4, 1950 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Science Foundation Bill 
May Pass House Feb. 13 


> CHANCES for final passage of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill this year 
look good to the scientists turned lobby- 
ists who have been pushing the measure 
for the past four years. 


Chairman Robert Crosser (D.-Ohio) of 
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the House interstate and foreign com 
committee plans to try to bring 
the bill directly to the floor on Monday, 
Feb. 13, by-passing the rules committee 
which has pigeonholed the measure since 
last session. Stricken with fumes from coal 
in his home, Mr. Crosser was prevented 
from beirg on the floor earlier to bring 


up the bill 


merce 


The bill would set up a foundation of 
24 members charged with promoting basic 
research in the various sciences and with 
coordinating the scientific activities of the 
government. Its operation is expected to 
cost about $15,000,000 the first year. 

The bill has the support of most scien 
tists, although they generally deplore an 
amendment requiring a loyalty affidavit 
from persons who receive funds under the 
bill. They contend such safeguards are not 
necessary for basic research in non-military 
fields. 

However, scientists will accept the loyalty 
afidavit provisions of the bill in order to 
get the long-hoped-for foundation going 

Since 1946, the Senate has four times 
passed a Science Foundation bill, the House 
once. In 1947, a bill passed both Houses 
but was vetoed by the President because | 


objected to some administrative features. 


Last year, during the first session of the 
8lst Congress, the Sen passed a Science 
Foundation bill, and a similar bill was 
approved by the House interstate and 
foreign commerce committee. However, it 


was held up by the rules committee 
Science News Letter, February 4, 1950 





ELECTRONIC TORCH—Dry. J. D. 
Cobine of the General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory melts a quartz rod 
in the flame of an electronic torch so 
hot that it will melt firebrick and 
tungsten, the latter of which melts at 
3370 degrees Centigrade. The flame 


consists of nitrogen being passed 
through a high-frequency arc. 
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> HOPE that ACTH, the anti-arthritis 
pituitary gland hormone, may have real 
practical value as a treatment for gout 


appears in a report to the JouRNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL AssOcIATION (Jan. 28). 

A single dose of the hormone injected 
les stopped a 49-day attack 
of gout within one hour and 15 minutes, 
Drs. H. M. Margolis and Paul S. Caplan 


of Pittsburgh report 


Mmus¢ 


into the 


The patient, a 59-year-old man, had been 
disabled for seven weeks and suffered 
“violent” pain for four weeks. The usual 
treatment for gout had not helped and the 


} 


pain could controlled only by large doses 


of the pain-relieving drugs, demerol and 
codeine. 

A second patient who had been in pain 
for five weeks and a complete invalid for 
ye week recovered within one hour after 
a single injection of ACTH. 

\ third patient, just beginning to get 


AGRICULTURE 


Seed Fights 


> HYBRID corn seed is on its way from 


Americ India to fight starvation in In 
dia. American farmers get the equivalent of 
in extra | every four years from hy- 
brid corn. Increased crops for India are in 
prospect if the seed shipment gives ex- 


pected test results. 
American hybrid corn 
been tested in Europe during the last three 


seed has already 


years, but this is the first shipment to India. 


Officials of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
expect that it take about 
of test planting before imported 


ganization will 
three y 
hybrid seed can be grown on a large scale. 
India has a flourishing corn industry of its 
own, but the 
H = | » } h gl > tonr ft 
yoOria corn Nas higher vigor ¢ 
ae nd give -reased vield 50 
lar corm and gives increased yieias of 2 C 
o 30%. On the basis of the experience of 
n this country, it will take 
] own 


hybrid technique is not used. 


han regu- 


corn scient 
India about 10 years to develop its 
hybrid corn industry. 

The present shipment of experimental 
seed is intended to help India close the 
hunger-gap with imported corn types, until 


she can develop her own hybrid corn 

To do this the FAO sh pping 36 dif 
ferent types of hybrid corn. They run the 
complete range of maturity types, from 


very early ripening to very late ripening 
these types at 25 experiment 
Indian 


+} 
thrive 


corn. Testing 
stations all over the country, the 
mn which type will 


scientists w 


best in each region 

As soon a thi l 

the needed seed, ind plant 

Meanwhile Indian 

rop exp vill be at work trying to de- 
vn native hybrid varieties. 


known, India will be 
able to import 


advantage. 
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out 


about with a cane after a six weeks’ bout 
with gout, got two injections of ACTH, 
with recovery except for slight stiffness in 
one knee within 24 hours. 

The fact that ACTH stops the acute 
gouty attack with only one or two doses is 
“of considerable practical importance,” the 
physicians point out. This means that pa- 
tients with gout can be treated without 
worry over possible dangers from side effects 
such as may be a problem in ACTH treat- 
ment of rheumatoid arthritis which must 
continue for a long time. 

The drug may not prevent later attacks 
of acute gouty arthritis, but these presum 
ably could again be swiftly stopped by an- 
other injection of the hormone. It may be 
possible, it is suggested, to prevent a re- 
bound of gouty symptoms after stopping 
ACTH by giving the usual gout medicines, 
colchicine and salicylates. 

Science News Letter, February 4, 1950 


ndian Hunger 


After three of similar testing of 
American types in Europe, Germany, Italy, 
and France are now seeking large-scale seed 
shipments. The only drawback at the mo- 


ment is the shortage of dollars to finance 


years 


tne seed. 
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AGRICULTURE-CHEMISTRY 
Chemical Weed-Killer 
Stages Comeback 


> THE weed-killer, IPC, which has had 
its ups and downs in the good opinion of 
agricultural scientists ‘since it was first 
hopefully heralded in 1946, is slowly mak 
ing a comeback as a herbicide of promis- 
ing although limited uses. 

Pasture trials conducted in Dé&vis, 
Calif.. and in the Sacramento Valley by 
the University of California College of 
Agriculture show that IPC can control 
some perennial weed grasses in plots of 
Ladino clover if applied when the weed is 
still a seedling. It was with such perennials 
as quack grass and Bermuda grass that 
IPC had proved a disappointment in ear- 
lier trials. 

IPC (short for isopropyl N phenyl car- 
bamate) has also given good control over 
certain annual weed grasses like rye, wild 
oats, and foxtail, said Dr. Luther G. Jones 
of the college experiment station. He em 
phasized, however, that the work is still ex- 
perimental and the results are only ten- 
tative. 

For best weed control, Dr. Jones found 
hat rainfall canditions must be just right. 
Too little rain fails to carry the solution 


to the roots, and too much carries it away. 

Like the widely used weed-killer 2,4-D, 
IPC is a chemical which is very similar 
to natural plant hormones. Although they 
affect different piants differently, they both 
have a growth-regulating effect which is 
powerful enough to kill plants. 

As recently as last August the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced that 
IPC has not been a commercial success. 
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PHYSICS 
Radioactive Materials 
Mark Routes of Birds 


> CHALK up another victory for atomic 
energy. A product of the atomic pile, se 
creted in a man’s pocket, could make a 
record of the exact time he returned to his 
home at night. 

It has not yet been used for this pur 
pose, but it has been used in homing ex 
periments with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
told by Prof. Donald R. Griffin of 


Cornell University. 


wild birds, 
Was 


Wild birds were “tagged” with a small 
and harmless amount of a radioactive mate 
rial which was placed in an aluminum cap 
sule attached to the ordinary bird band. 
\ recording instrument near the nest of 
the radiation from 
bird returned 


a bird was activated by 


the material 
to his home. 


whenever the 
Other applicaticns were suggested by 
Prof. Griffin, such as the tagging of ani 
mals in ecological and behavior studies. 
It would enable, he said, the movements 
of aquatic and burrowing animals unde 
water or ground to be traced. Methods and 
formulae by him for calculat 
ing the quantities of radioactive isotopes 
that may be safely attached to animals and 
given tag may be 
instruments. 


were given 


the range at which a 
detected by 
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> THE mild and comical looking slow 
loris has a dazzling change of pace that 
is death to its victims. It sleeps by day and 
hunts by night. It stalks at a snail’s pace 
“imperceptible and silent as the shadow on 
the dial.” Once beside its unwary prey, the 
loris kills it with a lightning thrust of its 
hands. That is how it behaves in its native 
Malay jungles where it takes its toll of 
birds and insects. At the National Zoo in 
Washington they feed it bananas, which 
may explain the petulant look. The grasp- 
ing hands and feet mark the slow loris as 
one of man’s closer kinsmen, down below 
the monkeys in the primate scheme of 
things. 

1950 
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DIRECTIONS: Four possible answers are given for vach 
question Put an x in the parentheses in front of the num- 
ber corresponding to that answer which you think is most 
nearly correct. * 


1 


5 





Which of the following diseases is most likely to be 

spread by rats? 

( ) I. rabies 

( ) 2. Rocky Mountain spotted fever 

( ) 3. tularemia 

( ) #4 typhus 

Which of the following is least related to the other three? 

( ) J. imaginaries 

( ) 2 powers 

( ) &. roots 

( ) 4 soils 

This diagram 

is most likely to be found in a book on 

( ) 1. botany a TINT 7 
/ i \\ 

( ) 2 ethnology YY \\ wy \ 

DS toa 

( ) 3. lepidopterology “4 9 ay ? J 
= y ro” 

( ) @ neurology ee nl 


Which of these three-dimensional figures can be made 
by folding the pattern? 


a 


2 ( ) 3 ( ) 4 


> 
r 





( ) 1 ( 


\ 
i - 


In which fleld of knowledge is the term artifact used 
most? 


( ) 1. archaeology 
( ) 2. neurology 
( ) 3. ornithology 
( ) @ pomology 


A stroke of lightning which hits an airplane flying 


through a thunderstorm usually 


( ) 1. does little damage to the plane 

( ) 2. does major damage but does not wreck the 
plane 

( ) 3. puts the radio out of commission 

( ) @ wrecks the plane 


~ 


co 


o 


tS Te 


weve 
Swen 


Of the following birds, which one’s diet is made up in 
largest proportion of insects? 
blackbird £2 

bluebird 4 

crow 2a 

sparrow 
The symbol ! after a number indicates that it is a 
factorial. Thus 4! equals 4X 3X 2X 1. Which of the fol- 
lowing equals 5? 


() . S! 
( ) 2 S!-4! 
¢  & «ale 
4! 
(>) & SIxa! 


Hemophilia is a disease which 


( ) J. can be cured by repeated injections of mor- 
phine 

( ) 2. occurs in the males, but is only transmitted 
through the females 

( ) 3. occurs more frequently among Negroes than 
Caucasians 

( ) 4 produces sterility in males 


The number of named constellations is approximately 


a eS | 
( ) 2. 90 
( ) 3% 120 
( >) & 159 


An adult person accurately described as leucomelanous 
would most likely be found 


) 1. as a member of the Caucasian race 
) 2. in a mental hospital 

) 3. in a stupor 
) 4 


( 
( 
( 
( living in the Antarctic regions 


. One of the best methods so far found for measuring the 


temperature of the exhaust flame of a rocket is 


) 1. a silicon pyrometer 

) 2. an absorption-emission pyrometer 
) 3. an ultrasonic variator 

) 4. sodium line reversal 


a 


A contingency table is similar to a correlation table, but 
one of the variables (and usually. ) is 
ae instead of 


Which is the correct order for the three missing words? 


1. both — qualitative — quantitative 
both — quantitative — qualitative 
three — qualitative — quantitative 
three — quantitative — qualitative 


mw 


t @ 
om 
2 
cP 


All rocks are divided into three major classes, accord- 
ing to mode of origin. Which of the following is not one 
of the three? 


( ) 1. glacial 

( ) 2. igneous 

( ) J%. metamorphic 
( ) 4 sedimentary 








SCIENCE APTITUDE TEST—This sample contains typical questions taken 
from the original three-hour examination given to high school seniors in the Ninth 
Annual Science Talent Search conducted by Science Clubs of America, admin- 
istered by Science Service. The test was devised by Dr. Harold A. Edgerton, and 
Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt, psychologists of New York City. If you wish to take 
this test arrange to spend about 35 minutes of uninterrupted time. Then turn to 
page 76 for the answers. If you wish to see the complete aptitude test used, send 
two three-cent stamps to Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
and ask for the science talent test. 
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Big Winds Aid Aviation Study 


Wind tunnels, prime tool in aerodynamics, contribute 
vital knowledge as to how planes will act in flight. All air- 
plane design is based on such knowledge. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 


> EVERY forward step in aviation comes 
from lessons learned with wind tunnels. 

Even the Wright Brothers, who flew the 
first man-carrying, engine-powered airplane, 
used a simple home-made wind tunnel to 
determine the behavior of a plane in air 
currents 


Wright Tunnel Was Crude 


The Wright Brothers’ tunnel was a crude 
affair measured in terms of the giant tun- 
nels of today, but it might be called the 
daddy of American wind tunnels. It was 
described by them as a long square tube 
having a glass cover. 

Actually, it was not quite as simple as 
that. It contained elements used today to 
break up air eddies and give a straight-away 
flow of air. Also the famous brothers de- 
veloped instruments to use in connection 
with their tunnel. The original instruments 
are at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
but replicas are in the permanent exhibit 
at the Oberlin College, Ohio, Wilbur and 
Orville Wright Laboratory building. 

In the Wright Brothers’ setup, ordinary 
fan blades were used for air pressure. The 
fan was attached to a small bench grinder 
driven from the shop line shafting. It cre- 
ated an air current through the tunnel of 
40 feet per second, as measured by an ane- 
mometer. 

The metal spout that directed the air 
into the tunnel contained four “cross” 
baffles to break up circulatory motion. At 
the entrance to the tunnel was a metal grid 
of 100 square holes to straighten the flow. 
To stili further break up any eddy currents, 
small areas of wire were attached to the 
front side of the grid. Somewhat similar 
devices are used in modern tunnels. 

It is a long cry from this 40-feet-per- 
second “breeze” in the “daddy” tunnel, 
about 27 miles per hour, to one of today’s 
tunnels through which air is passed at a 
rate equivalent to 3,960 miles per hour. 
This is more than five times the speed of 
sound, approximately 760 miles per hour 
at sea level. The tunnel in which this ex- 
treme speed was recorded is the famous 
German suction affair, a war captive now 
in use at White Oak, Md., in the labora- 
tories of the U. S. Naval Ordnance. 


World's Fastest Speed 


Even faster in air speed is a new tunnel 
just put into service at the California In- 
stitute of Technology. It has an extreme 


speed ten times the velocity of sound, and 
it was designed especially to study the 
possibility of intercontinental missiles. 


Not all wind tunnels are alike. Some are 
tiny affairs for use in a laboratory. Others 
are giant structures several hundred feet 
long and costing several millions of dollars. 
Most are horizontal tunnels but some stand 
upright on end. 


Some circulate and recirculate the same 
air; others use the air but once. Some are 
for testing airplane models, but others are 
for testing rockets, bombs and cannon shell. 
Still others are for testing engines. In these 
days of supersonic speeds, turbojet engines, 
ram-jet engines and rocket engines, types 
of power plants and fuel must be developed 
for use at high speeds, low speeds, and in 
the rare atmosphere of the kind encoun- 
tered miles high above the earth. 


Basically tunnels of the horizontal type 
are alike in many respects. All use fans or 
giant compressors of the turbine type to 
drive quantities of air into the tunnel. Just 
before reaching what is called the test sec- 





tion, the air is allowed to expand to produce 
the desired speed in the test section. 
Moving into the minimum area of the 
tunnel throat, the air reaches high speed, 
and as the tunnel passage is expanded, is 
accelerated to its maximum speed. The test 
section is where models are suspended and 
where their action in the high wind current 
can be observed through glass windows. 
Not only can the behavior of the model 
be noted, and recorded on motion picture 
film if desired, but the behavior of the air 
current itself can be studied. Scientists have 
developed instruments which make the air 
currents, eddies and turbulences created by 
the suspended model visible to the eye and 
subject to photography. It is the so-called 
Schlieren effect that becomes visible. 


Circulatory vs. Straight-away 


Probably the majority of wind tunnels 
used are of the circulatory type. That is, 
they are a tubular affair within which the 
air passes from the compressors to and 
through the test section and on to reach the 
turbines again and start on another circuit. 

However, the German tunnel at White 
Oak is a straight-away, and it has no com- 
pressor. At its terminal is a 52-foot steel 
sphere. The air in the sphere is removed 
by vacuum pumps, the process requiring 
some ten minutes. 





ONE OF THE FIRST—The late Orville Wright examines an early wind 
tunnel instrument devised by the Wright brothers. 
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PRESENT DAY TUNNEL—The size and shape of a large wind tunnel is 
shown by the NACA installation at Moffett Field, Calif. 


When a test is to be made and the 
models are in place, a valve between tunnel 
and sphere is opened and the suction draws 
air through the tunnel. Only about 40 sec- 
onds are required to fill the sphere with the 
air drawn through. Forty seconds is, there- 
fore, the testing time. To measure all the 
positions a missile will actually endure in 
flight means the running of many separate 
tests. 


Turbojet Power for Tunnel 


A new “straight-through” wind tunnel, 
recently put into service in England, utilizes 
a standard British turbojet engine to pro- 
vide the wind current. It is a Rolls-Royce 
Nene, which gives a static thrust of 5,000 
pounds and is widely used in jet planes of 
the Royal Air Force. 

The engine is placed at the terminal end 
of the tunnel. It is housed in a nacelle 
carried in a bulge of the sidewalls. A space 
is left between the inner nacelle and the 
outer. wall through which two-thirds of 
the tunnel air is drawn by the ejector action 
of the jet. 

The remaining one-third of the air is 
drawn direct into the engine. When no 
model is in the working section, a rate of 
airflow nine-tenths the speed of sound can 
be obtained. One advantage of this tunnel 
is its low cost. 

A new 3,500-mile-an-hour tunnel at 
Princeton University utilizes compressed 
air, rather than a vacuum. Air is put in 
a tank by the use of two 100-horsepower 
compressors, the operation requiring sev- 
tral hours When wanted, this air can be 


discharged into the tunnel through a super- 
sonic nozzle. 


Tunnels Aid Plane Design 


Wind tunnels have been called the num- 
ber one tool in aerodynamics, the branch 
of science that deals with the physical effects 
of winds and wind velocities. All airplane 
designs are based on knowledge of this 
science, and most of the vital knowledge 
has come from wind tunnel research. 

There are many wind tunnels in the 
United States and also in other countries 
leading in aviation. American tunnel re- 
search work is spear-headed in the three 
great laboratories of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Equally valuable, however, is similar 
work in laboratories of the U. S. Air Force, 
the Navy, universities and the airplane in- 
dustry itself. Research efforts these days 
are concentrated on designs and equip- 
ment for speed—looking forward to the 
supersonic speed age which we are now 
entering. 

One of the newest and most up-todate 
wind tunnels in the world is one that has 
just gone into operation at the Lewis Lab- 
oratory of the NACA at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Primarily for engine testing, full-scale 
engines can be put in it and investigated 
under conditions simulating those to be 
found at altitudes as high as 80,000 feet. It 
is a tunnel of the non-returning-passage 
type to permit burning fuel and air in an 
engine under actual operating conditions. 
This new supersonic tunnel, eight by six 
feet in size, is the world’s largest tunnel 


working in the faster-than-sound speeds. 
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PROJECTION LENS 


An outstanding value presented by Harry Ross 
for the photographer who recognizes a gi 

buy. Product of the Spencer Lens Co.: 3” focus, 
13/16” clear aperture, 154” O.D. This lens is 
air spaced and will not be affected by heat. Can 
be used on 8mm, i16mm, 35mm and double 
frame 35mm film sizes. A $9.50 value is yours 
FF |S aap $2.00 Postpaid 


REDUCING LENS 


U.S. Government surplus. Of great brilliance and 
beauty. Excellent for reducing images of draw- 
ings, landscapes, printed matter, photos, etc. 
Indispensable to artists, artisans photographers, 
lithographers also in composing rooms, adver- 
tising art studios and many other places. Can 
also be used as eyepieces for Galilean telescopes 
Two different lenses of two different reducing 
powers about 2” diameter..gQ¢ ¢a. or 9 for 50c 


Postpaid 
* 


HOW ACID? 
HOW ALKALINE? 


HYDRION Test Paper gives you this information 
as it ch through all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Hydrion tests your soil, the food you eat, 
or your own body condition. Clear dis- 
penser contains enough material for hundreds of 
experiments. Non-toxic, non-odorous. Not dan- 
gerous in any way to plants, animals, or hu- 

r s acid tests: 


or alkaline g 
Fruit juices, tropical fish tanks, mouth acidity, 
electroplating baths, soaps, chemicals, inks, offset 
printing fountains, etc., etc. Color chart and in- 
structions Useful, economical Hydrion is 
guaranteed to perform always. Postpaid $1.00 


GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER 


This GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER can’t be beat! 
Tipped with the hardest metal made by man. 
Stays sharp 50 times longer than any other 
metal. With this pencil size GEM CARBIDE 
SCRIBER, you can do your engraving on hard- 
ened steels, metals, glass, gems, ceramics, plas- 
tics, etc. USED BY: jewelers, artists, craftsmen, 
designers, die cutters, glass cutters, machine 
shops, laboratories and radio builders. Price $1.00 


BLACK LIGHT (U.V.) 


Ideal for the study of minerals. Observe 
colors of all fluorescent materials under the 250 
Watt Purple X Lamp (Black ). Why do 
white onions fluoresce a pink and the roots a 
snow white? Potatoes fluoresce a milky blue and 
the peelings are wholly negative. Good humus 
and snails castings can easily be detected. These 
results and many more are obtained under this 
same lamp. Minerals from different sources give 
off different responses. Order a BLACK light 
and three brilliantly fluorescent minerals for 
ONLY $2.00. Express charges collect. 


e 


ALNICO TRICKSTERS 


Super-powerful permanent bar magnets with 
which a large variety of astonishing gravity de- 
fying tricks can be performed. Two bars includ- 


ing trick sheet. 50c plus 10c postage 
° 


SPECTRUM PRISM 


60 degrees. clear white Czechoslovakian glass for 
spectrum demo n. a beau rain- 
bow effect in sunlight. Suitable for chemical 
analysis with the bunsen fiame. Instructive. 
Se” x 146”. Price......... 75c Plus 1O¢ postage 


HARRY ROSS 


TELESCOPES - MICROSCOPES 
Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 
70 West Broadway, Dept. S-4, 

New York 7, N. Y. 
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Exploding Star Studied 


> HUNDREDS of American telescopes are 
being trained on a new exploding star that 
brilliance in the 


has flashed to sudden 


northwestern sky 

Discovered in France Jan. 23, the 
first nova of the year is barely visible 
to the naked eye. It is reported sixth mag 
nitude and American observations showed 
it was still of this brilliance three nights 
later. It should be picked up with binocu 
lars or field glasses by those who use a Stat 


chart to tell it from more constant stars. 

Harvard Observatory, 
istronomical news from abroad, has alerted 
the big telescopes to obtain its spectrum of 
light. Amateurs skilled in estimating the 
brightness of variable stars have been urged 
to observe the nova and tell whether it is 
brilliance. 


receiving point for 


increasing or losing 

The nova is in the stellar constellation of 
Lacerta, the lizard. It is near the boundary 
of the bright constellation Cassiopeia, which 
appears as a large letter W high in the 
northwestern sky these winter evenings. 
To find the new star, trace a line starting 
with the central star in the W, gamma 
cass, extend it westward through the west- 
ernmost star of the W, beta cass, and pro- 
long it about twice its own length. This 
will locate the new star. For astronomers, 
the location is right ascension 22 hours 48 
minutes and declination north 53 degrees 

minutes. 

A nova is an obscure star that suddenly 
hundreds of thousands of 
times brighter. Usually the outburst lasts 
only a few days. A few months later it 
may fade to its original obscurity. Astrono- 
mers do not know the cause of such out- 
bursts 

The new star will be called Bertaud’s 
nova, since it was discovered by Astronomer 
Charles Bertaud of Meudon Observatory, 
near Paris. The same astronomer found an- 
other nova in another part of the sky last 
Aug. |. 
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The present nova is the third to be found 


in the same constellation in the last 40 
years. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Progress Reported in 
Atomic Power for Planes 


> THE day when airplanes will be pow- 
ered by atomic energy is coming closer, 
Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt, U. S. Air Force, 
told the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences in New York. 

Considerable progress was made during 
the past year in research on the use of 
energy in planes, he said, but 
cannot yet be revealed. 


nuclear 
details 
Outlining ten major fields of research 
and development in which the Air Force 
is engaged, the general termed 1949 as the 
year of decision for future propulsion of 
Air Force aircraft. He said that progress in 
aircraft gas turbine development and ex- 
perience with jet aircraft have provided 
reasonable basis for evaluating the various 
forms of propulsion for high speed combat 
aircraft now under design. 
Science News Letter, February 4, 1950 


AERONAUTICS 
Canadian Jet Plane May 
Be Most Powerful Fighter 


> A TWIN-JET fighting plane, just built 
by A. V. Roe Canada Limited and recently 
flight tested, is said to be the most power- 
ful fighter of the world. It is a defense 
plane, designed for joint defense plans with- 
out duplicating aircraft manufacturing pro- 
grams elsewhere. 

The new craft is presently fitted with 
Rolls-Royce Avon engines, but Canadian- 
designed and built Avro Orenda turbojets 
will be used later. It carries a pilot and a 
radio-navigator. It has a wing spread of 52 
feet, and is about 52 feet in length. The two 
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jets are fitted close to the fuselage, and the 
plane has tricycle landing gear. 

This Avro Canada fighter is designed to 
meet Canadian conditions in the defense of 
Canada. It is an all-weather, long-range 
craft. It is equipped with the latest naviga- 
tional and operational devices to exploit 
these characteristics. 

The plane is a product of the same com- 
pany that designed and built the Avro Jet- 
liner now undergoing flight tests. This is 
the only jet-propelled airliner yet con- 
structed in the Western Hemisphere, al- 
though England has one in the air, and 
the United States has one or two “on the 
drawing board.” 
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ships are being awarded to state winners. 


The full three-hour test was only a part 
of the talent search. In addition, each con- 
testant filled out a personal! data blank and 
wrote an essay describing some scientific 
project he had done or wishes to do. Teach 
ers filled out a recommendation form and 
principals reported scholarship. 

The science aptitude test was compiled 
by two of the Science Talent Search judges, 
Dr. Harold A. Edgerton, Vice-president of 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company, 
Inc., New York, and Dr. Steuart Hender- 
son Britt, Director of Personnel, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., New York. Both are leading 
psychologists. 

Taking the test and competing in the 
search comes as a cuimination of high 
school science study and science club activ- 
ity for thousands of boys and girls of 
America’s public, private and _ parochial 
secondary schools. 








Science Quiz Answers 


Now that you’ve taken the science 
aptitude test, you are ready to checks 
your answers. 
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Your score is the number you an- 
swered correctly. if your score is 30 
or better, you may have a real talent 
for science. Average science aptitude 
is indicated by scores ranging from 
15 to 29. 
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ers 3%, business women 3%, librarians, 
excluding deans and professors of library 
science, 2%, religious workers 2%, and 


women in miscellaneous occupations the 
other 8%. 
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Penguins 


> THE penguin is a remarkable bird. It 
has feathers, two legs, wings, and it lays 
eggs, just like other birds. But eons ago the 
penguin lost the art of flight and adapted 
itself to one of the least hospitable environ- 
ments in the world. 

Like the ostrich, the penguin can no 
longer fly, but both birds have learned how 
to move swiftly in an unbirdlike way. The 
ostrich has developed into one of the swift- 
est runners of all the land animals, and 
although its short wings are no good for 
flying, they do help this large and powerful 
bird to carry its weight more speedily. 

The penguin has undergone a different 
kind of adaptation. Its wings, instead of 
becoming auxiliaries to rapid transit on 
land, have become specialized into flippers 
with which a penguin can achieve swim- 
ming speeds rivalling that of seals and 
porpoises. 

Compared to penguins, the amphibious 
waterfowl like ducks and geese are virtual 
landlubbers. A penguin swims for con- 
siderable distances underwater coming up 
occasionally for short breathers. Sometimes 
when in a frolicsome mood, a penguin will 
keap clear out of the water like a por- 
poise, curving through the air and diving 
back into the water. 

A penguin with a good head of steam 
up can leap from the water onto a ledge 
three or four feet high. Once arrived on 







land, however, penguins waddle about like 
creatures out of their element. They walk 
upright and move awkwardly, although 
with great dignity. 

There are more than a dozen species of 
penguins, ranging from the larger Em- 
peror and King Penguins down to the foot 
high Little Penguins. 

The largest is the Emperor Penguin 
which stands about four feet high. It is the 
most southerly of the family, being the 
famous antarctic penguin of Admiral Byrd 
fame. The King Penguin is found farther 
north in southernmost South America and 
occasionally in Tasmania and New Zealand. 
These two penguins share the peculiarity 
of incubating their eggs while standing up. 
They lay a single egg which is placed on 
the foot and covered with a pouch-like 
flap of skin on the leg. 

The Jackass Penguin, so-called from the 
typical noise that rises from an assembly 
of this type, is found on the coasts of 
South Africa. There is one tropical type, 
the Galapagos Penguin, which uses both 
flippers and feet to scramble over rocks. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Device Tells Amount 
Of Oxygen Present 


> A NEW tool to tell how much oxygen is 
present in air or in other gases has been 
developed in Pasadena, Calif. 

Based on a device that was used during 
the war in military and hospital service, 
the machine is now available to industry. 
Measurement makes use of the fact that 
oxygen is strongly attracted to a magnet. 
Most other common gases are repelled by 
a magnet. 

This magnetic property of oxygen is so 
great that it is possible to measure extremely 
small quantities of oxygen present, on the 
order of a few parts per million. 

Credit for the theoretical basis of the in- 
strument goes to Dr. Linus Pauling, head 
of the department of chemistry at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Maker of 
the new industrial instrument is Arnold 
O. Beckman, Inc. A. O. Beckman handled 
development and production of the original 
Pauling instrument during the war. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

More Potent Insect 

Killers Ready for Market 

> TWO new insect killers are being 


readied for the commercial market. 

The fly killer, dieldrin, which in recent 
U. S. Public Health Service experiments 
rated best of 30 imsecticides tested, and 
aldrin which has shown promise against 
boll weevils, are expected to be launched 
on the market in March by Julius Hyman 
& Company. 

Other insecticide companies will also 
release new products as they are developed 

The present hearings on poisonous effects 
of insect sprays, being conducted by the 
Food and Drug Administration, will not 
in any way affect the launching of new 
insecticides. 

The hearings are still taking expert testi- 
mony from the Department of Agriculture. 

When all the testimony is in, the Food 
and Drug Administration will issue regu- 
lations setting forth the exact amount of 
spray which can remain on marketed fruit 
and vegetables. These so-called tolerance 
residues will govern on all produce in inter- 
state commerce. 

The number of insecticides, fungicides, 
and herbicides which have been developed 
since the beginning of the war is esti- 
mated at 125 or more. Tolerances for all 
these will have to be set up. 

With the continuous development of new 
sprays like dieldrin and aldrin, the num- 
ber to be regulated keeps growing. 

Partly for this reason and partly be- 
cause the pace of the hearings has settled 
down to a slow and leisurely gait, observers 
think the hearings may easily drag on 
for a year or more. Meanwhile each new 
insecticide is carefully tested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other agencies 
before the product is put on the market. 
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INVENTION 
Automobile Refrigerator 
Also Cools the Car 


> A REFRIGERATOR for installation in 
the passenger compartment of an auto 
mobile for cooling foods and beverages 
may also be used for cooling the car in hot 
weather. It will even freeze ice cubes. 
Patent 2,495,350 was granted to Charles L. 
Smith, San Diego, Calif. for this inven- 
tion. 

This refrigerator utilizes the conventional 
refrigeration compressor. The compressor 
is automatically engaged with the operat- 
ing mechanism of the car by means of a 
thermostatically-controlled switch within 
the freezing compartment. An automobile 
fan operates as a cooling air circulator for 
the condenser of the refrigerator unit. 
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- Books of the Week - 


TO SERVE YOU: To 
Dept., SCIENCE NEWS. LETTER, 1719 N St., 
from issuing organizations. 


Attercy—Arthur F. Coca and others—New 
York Academy of Sciences, 814 p., illus., 
paper, $2.50. A group of papers given at 
a conference in 1947. 

THe AMERICAN EPHEMERIS AND Nautica AL- 
MANAC FOR THE YEAR 1951—Nautical Al- 
manac Office—Gov’t. Printing Office, 620 p., 
illus., $3.25 (Cloth). 


DIMENSIONAL ANALysis—Nelson F. Murphy— 
Virginia Poiytechnic Institute, No. 73, 41 Py.» 
illus., paper, 50 cents. A supplementary refer- 
ence for chemical engineers. 


EDUCATONAL EXCHANGES UNDER THE FULBRIGHT 
Act—Department of State—Gov’t. Printing 
Office, 14 p., Publ. No. 3657, paper, five 
cents. Brief information on this act—pro- 
visions, who may apply, and qualifications 
needed. 


A Laporatory MANUAL OF VERTEBRATE Em- 
BRYOLOGY—Roberts Rugh—Burgess, rev. ed., 
234 p., illus., paper, $2.25. For those who 
already have a general laboratory knowledge 
of embryology. 


New Dictionary oF AMERICAN PoLiTics— 
Edward Conrad Smith and Arnold John 
Zurcher, Eds.—Barnes & Noble, 437 p., $3.25. 
A new edition of this standard reference 
work. Approximately 500 new terms have 
been added. 


NoMENCLATURE OF FuNGI PATHOGENIC TO MAN 
AND ANIMALS: Names Recommended for Use 
in Great Britain—The Medical Mycology 
Committee of the Medical Research Council 
—His Majesty's Siationery Office, Medical 
Research Council Memorandum No. 23, 12 p., 
paper, 6 pence net (15 cents.) 


THe Osserver’s HANDBOOK FoR 1950—C. A. 
Chant, Ed.—The Royal Astronomical Society 
of Canada, 8o p., illus., paper, 40 cents. The 
forty-second issue of this publication brought 
completely up-to-date for 1950. 


Optics: Physiology of the Eye, Vol. 1—Arthur 
Linksz—Grune and Stratton, 334 p., illus. 
$7.50. A basic text on optics for the ophthal- 
mologist. 


PaTENT Tactics aND Law—Roger Sherman 
Hoar—Ronald, 3rd ed., 352 p., $7.00. In- 
cludes recent changes that have taken place 
in patent law. 

Some NortH AMERICAN CHELIFERID PsEuDo- 
scoRPIONS—C, Clayton Hoff—American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 17 p., illus., paper, 
25 cents. 

SrupigEs OF PeruviAN Birps No. 55 THE Hum- 
MINGBIRD GENERA DoryFERA, GLAUCIS, 
THRENETES, AND PHAETHORNIS—John  T. 
Zimmer—American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 51 p., paper, 25 cents. A brief discussion 
of the specimens studied. 

Srupies oF Peruvian Birps. No. 56 THE GEN- 
ERA EvuToxerRes, CAMPYLOPTERUS, EUPETO- 
MENA, AND FLorisuca—John T. Zimmer— 
American Museum of Natural History, 14 p., 
paper, 25 cents. 

TABLES OF THE BessEL FUNCTION OF THE First 
Kinp oF Orpers Sixty-Four ‘THROUGH 
Seventy-Eicnut—Staff of the Computation 
Laboratory—Harvard University Press, 566 p., 


get books, send us a eS or money order to cover retail price. Address Book 
, Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publications direct 


$8.00. These tables, which are carried to the 
tenth decimal place, are computed by the 
Automatic Sequence Controlled Calculator. 
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TABLES OF THE FUNCTION 


First ELeven Derivatives—The Staff of the 
Computation Laboratory—Harvard University 
Press, 241 p., $8.00. Tables fundamental in 
the analysis of a large variety of problems 
connected with the Fourier transforms of 
distribution functions. Tables carried to nine 
decimal places. 

TABLES OF THE GENERALIZED EXPONENTIAL- 
INTEGRAL Functions—The Staff of the Com- 
putation Laboratory—Harvard University 
Press, 416 p., $8.00. These functions provide 
solutions of the general wave equation in 
a case where line sources are immersed in a 
dissipative medium. Functions carried to the 
sixth decimal place. 

Usinc Crepir To Finance FarMuouse Im- 
PROVEMENTS—U,. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture—Gov’t. Printing Office, Misc. Publ. No. 
701, 13 p., illus., paper, ten cents. Written for 
those who work with farm families. 
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MINING 
Heat Content of Coals 
Listed in Publication 


> FOOTNOTE to the coal situation: The 
heat content of American coals of 27 
states, varying from anthracite to lignite, 
is listed in an information circular just 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, avail- 
able free from its office, 4800 Forbes St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These average heating values, compiled 
both by rank and according to the state 
where mined, are useful in making gen- 
eral comparisons between the different coals, 
and between coal and other fuels. 

The average heat content of all the coals 
is 13,000 B.T.U. (British thermal units 
per pound). The average heating value of 
Pennsylvania anthracite is 13,750 B.T.U. 
Lignite has the lowest value, 7,000 B.T.U. 
Low-volatile bituminous has the highest, 
14,200 B.T.U. 
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» New Machines and Gadgets e 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stomp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 
Bulletin without special request each week, 


6, D. C. and ask for Gedget 
i SLICING KNIFE, with a guide rod to 
enable thin or thick slices to be cut from a 
loaf of bread or a round of meat, has an 
extremely thin blade held rigid by the rod. 
The adjustable rod is attached to the plastic 
handle of the knife and the end of the 
blade. 
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i HEADRESTS for bus seats are made 
of a speci@l plastic material and are per- 
manently installed. They are kept hygien- 
wally clean by being wiped off after each 
trip with a cloth dampened in water or 


al ohol. 
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{ FINGER DRIER, after the 
application of finger-nail polish, is a heat 
ing plate electric heating ele- 
ments and an overlying hood under which 


jor use 
containing 


inserted. Provision is made 
patented device for free 


the fingers are 
in this recently 
air movement. 

Science News Letter, 


February 4, 1950 


% SEA-SKATES for the youngster are 
in reality a jib-and-mainsail-rigged sailboat 
of the type which includes a narrow raft 
supported by two watertight, unsinkable 
pontoons. The pontoons are detachable and 
may be used as skis to walk on the water. 
1950 


Science News Letter, February 4, 
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Tobacco plants grown for cigars, cigar- 
ettes and pipes belong botanically to the 
species but they differ drastically in 
form and aroma. 


same 
$1Z¢e, 


Cato, the Roman, laid down a number 
of principles regarding soil conservation and 
preservation of the land about 400 years 
before the Christain era began. 


Chemical polishing is a process by means 
of which some metals are given a bright, 
reflective finish without mechanical polish 
ing; it involves a dip treatment. 


There is no scientific information to back 
up the popular belief that ome catches a 
cold by sitting in a draft, getting the feet 
wet, over-exerting or losing sleep. 


A possible source of a substance from 
which the drug cortisone can be synthesized 
for the relief of arthritis sufferers is one of 
the Strophanthus, a beautiful tropical plant 
of Africa. 


Bulletin 502. To receive this Gadget 


% STRONG TAPE, designed for use in 
binding heavy packages for shipping, 1s 
made of glass fibers and an acetate film. 
As shown in the picture, a single strand of 
this new filament tape has tensile strength 
sufficient to hold up a bunch of steel pipe 
plus a full-grown man. 
Science News Letter, 


February 4, 1950 


%% PROTECTIVE COATING for alumi- 


num objects from airplanes and houses to 


1719 N St., Washington 
remit $1.50 for one year's subscription 


small objects 1s formed by the application 
by brush or spray of a special chemica! 
preparation. The surface to be protected 1 
first cleaned with a phosphoric acid meta! 
cleaner, then rinsed, 
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{ COMPACT SCISSORS SET for the 
home seamstress includes three scissor 
and a plastic holding case which will fi 
into the sewing cabinet. The case has thre: 
pockets, one in front of the other, and the 
tools included are straight shears, sewing 
scissors and embroidery scissors. 

Science News Letter, February 4, 1950 


4 AUTOMOBILE TIMING LIGHT, 
which utilizes a neon tube, pei mits quick 
and easy testing of ignition timing. 
Equipped with an extralength handle to 
hold the light closer to the timing mark, 
its neon tube is cradled in a soft, white 
polyethylene reflector for projecting all the 
light produced. 
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{ ELECTRONIC BLACKBOARD, for 
use in. teaching electronics, includes a cabi- 
net with control buttons on a sloping 
front and a viewing screen above, 18 by 
24 inches in size. It has all the performance 
requirements for high grade general pur- 
pose oscilloscope work. 
Science News Letter, 


February 4, 1950 
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SOILLESS 


Think of it! ... 


weather—in apartment or house. 


Soilless Gardening Kits 


full instructions, pots, seeds, chemicals, 


o complete, easy-to- 
use kit provides you with a miniature 
garden of the most modern sort— 


anytime of the year—regardless of 


Created and produced by SCIENCE SERVICE, 
come complete with 
vermi- 


culite, hormodin, and seedless fruit hormone. 


ORDER NOW $4.95 each, postpaid 





Please mail to my address as 


right_ 
DN Min cticerremamnen: U.. e Gee 


O.K. by initials 


printed at the 
..Soilless Gardening Kits at $4.95 each. 


Are you a wishful thinker? 
SPRING IN FEBRUARY 


is no phenomenon if your hobby is 


GARDENING 


SNL PRIORITY ORDER 


> 


* Washington 6, D. C. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
1719 N Street 'N. W. 


Clip and enclose this address imprint whenever you 
write us to renew your SCIENCE NEWS LETTER subscrip- 
tion, change address, order other materials, etc. It 
identifies you as one of the SNL family. Lower line date 


is expiration. Allow three weeks for address change. 











